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LATE  NEWS 


Prices  paid  for  live  cattle  in  Paraguay,  according  to  a  recent  report, 
were  increased  by  an  average  of  about  10  percent  on  January  22 »  19*+8.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  meat»  resulting  from  the  higher  prices  paid  cattle- 
men, will  be  absorbed  by  the  meat  monopoly  and  the  official  retail  ceiling 
price  remains  unchanged. 

The  meat-packing  plants  in  Paraguay  did  not  begin  their  operations 
this  .year • at  the  usual  early  date  in  February.    Apparently >  foreign  exchange 
difficulties  and  conditions  of  purchase  were  obstacles  that  have  prevented 
the  acquisition  and  importation  of  Argentine  cattle  for  the  19^8  season. 
It  seems  that  Argentina  is  unwilling  to  release  cattle  to  Paraguay  unless 
payment  is  received  in  dollars.     In  the  meantime,  these  plants  are  unable 
to  begin  meat-canning  operations  for  Paraguay's  supply  of  cattle  has  been 
reserved  for  domestic  consumption- 

Stocks  of  wool  held  by  the  United  Kingdom-  Dominion  Wool  Disposals 
Limited  were  reduced  to  1 » 32^  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  as  of  December 
3l»  19^7 •     This  is  a  reduction  of  a  little  over  205  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  the  -June  30.  19^7  stocks. 

Tkq ,  jfjoimt  Organization  reports  that  unless  the  rate  Of  tmying-in  be- 
comes much  greater  in  the  last  half  of.  the  season,  stocks  will  be  less;  than 
1»200  million  pounds  by  Jtme  JO*  19^-8-     British  Dominion  wool  sold  well 
above  the!  .re serv.e  .piKi.ce  in  the  period 'July-December  1?A7  and  the  Joint 
Organizati-on' bought" -in  only  minor  quantities.  *~ 

Wool  prices  eased  off  in  London  at  the  first  week  of  the  second. series 
of  19^-8' London  Sales.     Press  reports  indicate  a  similar  easing  in  the 
Dominions'.     Some  '  slackening  of  interest'  on  the  part  of  buyers  is  normally 
expected  kt  this  time  of  year  and  the  current'  drop  may  not  represent  a 
basic  change .  in  ,pi"i.c.e  .levels  .  .   ■ 

The  opening  price  Of  6H-7O 1 s .  good -medium  fleeces    at  London  for  the 
opening,  j/^eek!  I  March.  I-"/")  averaged  $1.44/  .cents,  a  pound,  clean  basis,  a  re- 
duction- o-f  -II-  percent " compared  with  the  closing  week  of  the  sales  ending 
January  30 .     Prices  of  fine  cros shreds1  and  46 '  s1  showed  an  even  greater  de- 
cline'at' 'the  opening,  according  to  reports'  of  Xreglinger  and  Fernau.  cabled 
from  ihe-  American -Embassy  -in-  London. 

Even  with  the  current  drop, "however »  the  price  of  64-70' s  approximates 
the  average  «©f  -the  • -opening  and  closing  pr'tces  for  the  season  so  far(  since 
July). The  price  of  56' s  is  about  8  percent  below  the  average  while  those 
for  -46' s- i-3  •  15- percent  lower-.'   As' compared  with  the  average  for  1946-47, 
the  prices*  'kV  'tne'  latest  'sale's' are'  53  percent  higher  for  64-70 '  s ;  17  percent 
higher  For  *  5&rs*  'and*  '2 'per* cent*  Higher'  for  46' s. 

The  drop  at  the  latest  sales  is  believed  to  be  partly  due  to  buyer- 
resistance  to  high  prices-     There  were  little  if  any  purchases  by  American 


(Continued  on  Page  192) 
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PRODUCTION  OF  19^7  BREADGRAINS  UNCHANGED  FEOM  PREVIOUS  ESTIMATE 


Latest  estimates  of  world  "breadgrain  production  in  19^7  confirm  the 
earlier  forecasts  of  5.8  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  1.5  "billion  of  rye, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    World  crops  of 
both  wheat  and  rye  showed  slight  increases  over  the  19^6  production,  but 
were  below  the  1935-39  average.    Changes  in  the  estimates  since  the  earlier 
report  have  been  largely  compensating,  with  smaller  final  crops  than  ex- 
pected in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  improvement  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  2k,  19^7.) 

The  19^7  wheat  crop  is  3  percent  less  than  the  1935-39  average,  and  the 
rye  crop  is  1^  percent  less.    Record  harvests  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
and  Australia  were  largely  instrumental  in  keeping  the  total  from  falling 
far  below  average,  as  a  result  of  considerably  smaller  outturns  in  continental 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  wheat  crop  in  North  America  shows  no  significant  changes  except  for 
the  United  States.    Despite  a  reduction  of  hi  million  bushels  on  the  basis  of 
the  December  crop  report,  the  crop  outturn  of  1,3^5  million  bushels  was  the 
largest  harvest  on  record.    Canadian  production,  continuing  at  the  previous 
estivoate  of  3^1  million  bushels,  was  larger  than  average  though  18  percent 
below  the  19^6  crop.    The  wheat  outturn  in  Mexico  was  also  slightly  above 
average.    Rye  estimates  for  North  America  are  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
previous  below-average  estimate. 

Wheat  production  in  Europe ,  now  placed  at  1,015  million  bushels,  was 
about  35  percent  below  average  and  23  percent  less  than  the  small  crop  in  19^6. 
Rye  production  was  also  35  percent  below  the  1935-39  average,  though  only 
moderately  smaller  than  in  19^6,  the  drought  having  made  less  reduction  in 
rye  than  in  wheat. 

Good  wheat  yields  were  reported  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  crop  was 
indicated  to  be  the  largest  of  recent  years.    Because  of  the  sizable  reduction 
in  acreage,  however,  production  was  still  considerably  below  the  1935-39  aver- 
age.   A  significant  shift  from  wheat  to  rye  acreage  seems  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  war  years.    As  a  result  of  the  increased  acreage,  rye  production 
was  believed  to  be  larger  than  average t  denpite  below-average  yields.    Rye  has 
always  been  an  important  breadgrain  in  this  area,  and  production  in  19^7  was 
estimated  to  be  over  60  percent  of  the  world  total. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia,  now  estimated  at  1,510  million  bushels,  was  some- 
what above  average  and  slightly  larger  than  earlier  estimated.    Increased  esti- 
mates for  China  and  Iran  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  change  from  earlier  esti- 
mates . 

South  America's  wheat  outturn  now  appears  to  be  larger  than  early-season 
forecasts.    No  official  estimate  of  the  Argentine  crop  is  yet  available.  In- 
formed sources  place  the  crop  at  a  higher  figure  than  was  formerly  expected, 
and  the  crop  is  now  estimated  at  230  million  bushels,  a  slightly  above-average 
outturn.    Better  than  average  wheat  crops  are  reported  for  most  other  countries 
in  this  area,    Argentina's  rye  outturn,  though  smaller  than  forecast,  is  still 
above  average . 
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COMMODITY    D  E  V  EL  0  P  MEN  T  S 


GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS  .  o.  :• 

AUSTRALIAN  RICE 
ACREAGE  REDUCED 

In  Australia,  the  area,  planted  to  rice  in  1947-48  was  15  percent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  acreage  is  estimated  at  27,300  acres,  com- 
pared with  32,000  in.  1946-47,  and  with  23,000  during  the  prewar  (1935-36- 
39-40)  period..   Lack  of  water  in  the  principal  growing  area  compelled 
growers  to  limit  plantings  to  60  acres  per  farm. 

The  crop  was  sown  under  favorable  conditions,  hut  cool  weather  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  was  not  conducive  to. good  growth.    The . weather  in  1948, 
however,  improved,  and  if  favorable  conditions  continue,  the  1947-48  harvest 
may  amount  to  2, 390 > 0.00  bushels  '  (70  million . pounds  milled)  compared  with 
2,751,000  bushels  (80  million  ..pounds)  -  the  year  before.    Production  averaged 
2,117,000  bushels  (62  million  pounds)  before  the  war; 

MALAYAN  UNION  RICE 
RATION  INCREASED 

Effective  February  2,  the  basic  rice  ration  of  Malaya  was  increased  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  per  week.    This  gain  restores  the  ration  to  that  in  effect 
before  May  19,  1947,  when  a  critical  rice  shortage  necessitated  a  cut  in  con- 
sumption.   The  Singapore  ration  was  increased. from  3  to  3-2/3  pounds  for  men; 
from  2  to  2-2/3  pounds  for  women;  and  from  1  to  2rl/3  pounds  for  children. 
The  Federation  of  Malaya  ration  now  is. 2-2/3  pounds,  compared  with  2  pounds 
before  the  ration  was  increased. 

Deliveries  of  Brazilian  backlog,  improved  conditions  in  Burma  and  Siam, 
and  an  increase  in  the  allocation  for  the  first  half  of  1948  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Committee  are  believed  responsible  for  the  new  ration. 
Also  effective  February  2,  the  price  of  rice  was  increased  from  9  to  11  cents 
a  pound  (S$0.25-S$0.30  per  katty) . 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

COSTA  RICA'S  COFFEE 
EXPORTS  LARGER 

Costa  Rica's  1947  exports  of  327,000  bags  of  coffee  exceeded  1946  exports 
by  75,000  bags  but  were  considerably  below  the  1935-39  average  of  396,000  bags 
Of  the  1947  exports,  82  percent  were  destined  to  the  United  States.  Before 
the  war,  about  77-  percent  of  Costa  Rica's  coffee  went  to  Europe,  principally 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.:   During  1947,  only.  48,000  bags  were  shipped 
to  Europe,  or  about  15  percent  of  total  exports.    Larger  shipments  to  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  have  largely  compensated  .for  .the  loss,  of  the 
European  market.  '  . 
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The  Coffee  Exchange  Office  of  Costa  Rica  now  places  the  1947-48  coffee 
crop  at  441,000  "bags  instead-  of  460,000  hags,  as  -forecast  early  in  the  sea- 
son.   Increased  incidence  of  chasparria  (mildew)  brought  about  by  excessive 
rainfall  in  some  districts  is  the  reason  given  for  the  lower  estimate. 
About  383 ,000  bags  will  be  available  for  export  from  the  current  crop .  To- 
tal production  for  last  season  was  estimated  at  3^3,000  bags,  all  of  which 
was  available  for  export  with  the  exception  of  about  60,000  bags  set  aside 
for  domestic  consumption. 

COSTA  RICA:    Exports  of  green  coffee,  calendar  year  1947 


.,  :  Average 

:  1946 

:      1947  a/ 

Destination              :  1935-39 

!  1940-44 

:  Bags 

• 

:  Bags 

:  Bags 

:    Bags ' 

Other  Western  Hemisphere... :       p., 205  ' 
Asia  and  Oceania. ..... ,..,4       2,178  i 

;  236,189 
:  63,166 
40,844  1 
2,639 
;  11 

:  189,315 
1  7,345 
:     55,057  : 
:  310/: 

:  266,911 
:  10,809 
;•  48,147 
1,208 

•29  ■ 

:  342,849 

:  ,  252,025  •■; 

327,104 

Instituto  de  Defensa  del  Cafe  and  foreign  service  reports, 
a/  Preliminary. 


COLOMBIA  EXPORTS  LESS 
COFFEE  in  1947 

Colombians  1947  coffee  exports  of  approximately  5,339,000  bags  dropped 
below  the    1946      record  high  by  322,000  bags.    Although  the  quantity  was 
less,  the  dollar  return  was  greater,  being  about  $196,000,000  in  1947,  com- 
pared with  $157,000,000  in. 1946.    Of  the  1947  coffee  exports  93  percent 
(4,983,000  bags)  were  to  the  United  States.    European  countries  took  the- 
smallest  quantity  since  the  war's  end  -  163,000  bags.    Although  plans  were 
made  some  time  ago  to  export  coffee  to  Europe  on  a  barter  basis,  to  date 
all  shipments  have  been, paid  for  in  dollars. 

Coffee  stocks  at  Colombian  ports  on  January  10,  1948,  were  reported  at 
40o,000  bags  which  compares  with  417,000  on  January  15  of  last  year.-  Coffee 
movement  during  December  was  the  heaviest  of  the  year  with  724,000  bags  being 
exported.    During  January  and  February  1948  transportation  of  coffee  to  port 
was  seriously  hampered  on  account  of  low  water  in  the  Magdalena  River,  which 
prevented  boats  from  reaching  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena.    The  alternative 
has  been  to  send  coffee  by  rail  to  Buenaventura,  but  the  volume  has  been 
greater  than  the  railroad  could  handle  with  the  result  that  coffee  shipments 
have  been  delayed, 

  COLOMBIA:  ,  Exports  of  green  coffee,  1947  with  comparisons   ^_ 

Average 


Destination  : 

1935-39  ' 

1940-44 

:      1946  a/  : 

1947  a/ 

• 

1;000 

:  .....  1,000 

:     1,000  : 

1,000 

• 

bags  : 

:  bags 

:     bags  v 

bags 

3,06Q  ,,! 

.  4,193 

;       5,246  •: 

4,983 

Other  Western  Hemisphere . . : 

:           115  : 

:         195  : 

176- 

761 

:  38 

:         190  : 

163 

2  ; 

21 

30  : 

17 

Total  : 

3,973  : 

4,367 

5,661  : 

5,339 

Official  Statistics  and  foreign  service  reports,    a/  Preliminary. 
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TOBACCO 


NETHERLANDS  LEAF  IMPORTS 
SHOW  SHARP  RISE 


Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  the  Netherlands  for  the  period  January- 
October  19^7  totaled  nearly  45  million  pounds.    The  United  States  supplied 
33  million  pounds  during  tho  period,  or  73  percent  of  the  total.  The 
breakdown  on  imports  from  the  United  States  was  as  follows:    Flue- cured 
25,573,000  pounds;  Burley  4,907,000  pounds;  fire-cured  1,519,000  pounds; 
Maryland  734,000  pounds  and  cigar  leaf  181,000  pounds. 

Chief  sources  of  supply  other  than  the  United  States  last  year  were 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
During  the  full  calendar  year  1946  the  Netherlands  imports  of  leaf  tobacco 
amounted  to  24  million  pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  67  million  during 
the  five  years  1935-39. 

NETHERLANDS:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 


Country  of  Origin 


Netherlands  Indies, 

United  States  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Cuba  , 

Dominican  Republic, 

G-reoce  

Turkey  

Others  , 


Total , 


Average 

j  1946 

; Jan. -Oct . 

1935-39 

:  1947 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

;      pounds  ; 

:  pounds 

26,533  : 

1,016 

:  736 

17,890 

:  ■  17,977 

:  32,914 

9,485  - 

2,969  ■; 

:     '  3,159 

a/ 

:  348 

:  3,514 

957  i 

:  605 

:  1,001 

200  : 

:'•  1,037 

:  869 

3,081  : 

1,734  : 

:             108  • 

1      '  595 

7,419 

250  : 

•  1,765 

67,349  : 

24,310 

•  44,553 

Official  sources  and  Consular  reports, 
a/  If  any,  included  with  others. 

Purchases  of  leaf  by  the  Netherlands  not  listed  in  the  January -October 
1947  import  figures  include:    United  States  20,000,000  pounds;  Brazil 
2,600,000  pounds;  Colombia  1,995,000  pounds;  and  other  countries  5,100,000 
pounds. 


Leaf  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  during  the  period 
November  1,  1946  through  October  31,  1947  totaled  39,870,000  pounds,  broken 
down,  by  product,  as  follows:    For  cigars,  11,385,000  pounds;  for  cigarettes, 
12,674,000  pounds;  and  for  smoking  tobacco,  15,811,000  pounds.  Probable 
maximum  utilization  of  leaf  in  1948  is  placed  at  about  45,000,000  pounds. 
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COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

'The  following  table  sliows  certain  cotton- price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange: 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and'  qualities  in  specific  markets 


: 

Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

Date 

1948  \ 

Unit  of 
weight 

.Unit  of  ', 
currency  \ 

Price  in  : 
foreign  ; 
currency  : 

Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 

'Alexandria  : 

Kantar          ' : 

3-4  .  : 

99.05  lbs.  ■ 

Tallari   ' : 

79.00; 

'.  65.91 

'it               '  , 

(not  ; 

quoted ) 

it 

II  .        ;  , 

83. 00: 

69.25 

G-iza  7,  F.G.F  : 

it  ( 

(not  : 

quoted ) 

,      '11  » 

86.00; 

:  71.75 

Karnaky  F.G.F. . « . .  * . . : 

,       it         -  , 

»»  , 

( not 

quoted ) 

Bombay  •  '  ••            ■*          "  .: 

Candy 

Jarila,  Fine  . . . ... . : 

ft  '.  , 

784  lbs; 

'Rupee  .  ; 

608. 00; 

23.39 

"  : 

tt 

740.00- 

28.47 

Sind  American,  Fine.......,: 

:  "  :  : 

>      "  ' 

,      11  t 

830. 00; 

31.94 

Punjab      "      289-F,  Fine: 

"  '  : 

II  ; 

.       "  « 

845.00; 

32.51 

Kampala,  East  African.' . . : 

"  •  ; 

It 

920.00' 

:  35.40 

Buenos  Aires        •          •  '  .1 

Metric  ton • ■ 

3-5; 

I  2204.6  lbs.- 

sPeco  •  •   ■ : 

'  2,800.00 

'  37.81 

Lima                    <  : 

:Sp.  quintal 

3-4"  i 

101.4  lbs. ■ 

'Sol  ■; 

r>*  172.00 

:  26.09 

11 

*  211.00 

:  32.01 

Recife      '            '•        '  : 

•Arroba     ' - 

3-5 

i  33.07  lbs. 

:Cruzeiro  : 

■  -135.00 

:  22.21 

it 

•  "  .     .  ■  < 

-  ■  145.00 

.  23.86 

Sao  Paulo            •'  : 

"  •. 

>  ■       "  , 

171.50 

:  28.22 

Torre on  : 

Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15/16"  : 

11  , 

101.4  lbs. 

:Peso  ; 

I67. 00' 

33.88 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
*  Nominal, 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS 

COLOMBIA'S  BANANA 
EXPORTS  INCREASING     '  " 

Exports  of  bananas  from  Colombia  may  reach  5  million  stems  in  1948,  43 
percent  above : the  3.5  million  exported  in  1947  but  still  50  percent  below 
the  peak  years  of  1933  and  1939  when  7.5  million  were  exported. 


Bananas  are  grown  throughout  the  entire  country  but  the  export  crop  comes 
chiefly  from  the  "Banana  Zone"  of  Santa  Marta,  a  narrow  shelf  of  low-lying  land 
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on  the  vest  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  Cienaga  to  the  end 
of  the  railway  at  Fundacion. 

Prewar  exports  came  from  independent  grovers  owning  small  plantations 
hut  the  Seville  Fruit  Company,  affiliate  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  and 
successor  to  the  Magdalena  Fruit  Company,  began  reopening  plantations  in 
March  of  1947.    About  6,000  acres  of  land  have  been  cleaned  and  replanted 
and  additional  land  is  to  be  planted  in  19^8.    Sigatoka,  a  fungus  disease, 
is  rapidly  destroying  the  plantations  of  the  independent  growers  where  no 
systematic  control  plan  has  been  adopted.    The  Seville  Fruit  Company  planta- 
tions are  serviced  by  a  costly  permanent  spray  installation. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CITRUS 
SEASON  CIOSES 

The  South  African  citrus  season  closed  with  the  final  shipment  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  I9V7  bringing  the  grand  total  for  the  season  of  fruit  exported  to 
3,320,000  cases.    Of  this  amount,  3,043,000  went  to  United  Kingdom;  76,000 
to  Sweden;  125,000  to  Belgium;  15,000  to  Switzerland;  42,000  to  Far  East; 
16,000  to  Mauritius  and  the  remainder  sold  as  ships  stores.    About  1,269,000 
cases  of  first  grade  and  1,323,000  second  grade  quality  were  sold  locally. 

SPAIN  SELLS  CITRUS 
TO  THE  NETHERLANDS 

The  Netherlands  has  contracted  to  buy  1,260,000  boxes  of  oranges  from 
Spain,  according  to  a  Spanish  news  bulletin  of  February  22.    The  United  Im- 
porters Office  in  Rotterdam,  the  government  agency  controlling  imports  of 
all  fruit  contracted  under  bi-lateral  trade  agreements,  reported  that  473,000 
boxes  of  the  above  total  were  purchased  in  December  at  $3.94  per  box  and  are 
now  being  distributed  in  the  Netherlands.    Present  negotiations  involve  the 
remaining  787,000  boxes,  but  officials  were  pessimistic  over  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  price  had  been  increased, 

ARGENTINA'S  SECOND  ESTIMATE 
OF  SUMMER  FRUIT 

Production  of  apples  in  Argentina  for  the  current  season  is  estimated 
at  4,090,000  bushels,  about  38  percent  below  the  previous  crop  of  6,575,000 
bushels,  and  27  percent  below  the  5-year  (1941-45)  average  of  5,624,000   ...  , 
bushels.    Pears  estimated  at  3,064,000  bushels  are  26  percent  below  last   .  . 
year's  crop  of  4,158,000  bushels  and  35  percent  lower  than  the  5 -year  .aver-  . 
age  of  4,692,000  bushels.    The  peach  crop  of  6,429,000  bushels  is  nearly 
as  larje  as  last  year's  crop  of  6,469,000  bushels  but  800,000  bushels  more 
than  the  5 -year  average  of  5,591,000.    The  table  grape  crop  is  placed  at. 
243,600  short  tons,  7  percent  above  last  year's  crop  of  227,800  short  tons, 
and  5  percent  above  the  5-year  average  of  232,300  tons.    Apricots  and  plums 
at  8,800  and  27,900  short  tons  both  show  increases  over  the  previous  crop 
of  8,700  and  26,100  short  tons.    Cherries  estimated  at  1,960  short  tons  is 
nearly  as  large  as  last  year's  crop  of  2,040  short  tons,  but  less  than  half., 
as  large  as  the  5-year  average  of  4,350  short  tons. 
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CITRUS  CROP  IN  ARGENTINA     " •'  •  '  : 
LARGER  THAN  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

The  third, ,  official  estimate  of  the  1946-47;  citrus  crop  in  Argentina 
places  the  orange  crop  .at  7,685,000  boxes ,  15  percent  above,  the  previous 
crop  of  6,667.^000  poxes,  "but  23  percent  below  the  5-^year  (1941-45)  .average 

of  9,929,000  boxes.  '      .  :  :.  CX)zJ)  j .       "     ■'.  '. 

Mandarins  are.  estimated  at  3,005,000  boxes,  an  increase  of,  24  percent 
over  the  previous  years,  crop  of  2,^25 ^000:  boxes  but  19  percent  below  the 
5-year  (1941-45)  average  of  3,690,000 boxesv  '  The  lemon  crop  of  1,134,000 
boxes  is  113,000  boxes  above  the  previous  crop  of  1,021,000  and  about  equal 
to  the  5-year  average  of  1,113,000  boxes.    Grapefruit  production  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000  boxes,  8  percent  higher  than  the  1945-46  crop  but  31  per- 
cent below  the  5 -year  average  of  144,000  boxes. 

•    -  -  FATS  AND  OILS  ■  .n;  :  :  ' 

NIGERIAN  PALM  KERNEL  AND .  :';  -  h   ;        ,  .  ''■'">■  \  '. 

PALM  OIL  EXPORTS  INCREASE  ' 

Nigeria  exported  31^,000  long  tons  of  palm  kernels  and  126,000  tons 
of  palm  oil  in  1947,  somewhat  more  than  the  quantities  shipped  .in  the  two 
previous  years  but  less  than  the  330,000  and  137,000-ton  prewar  averages,  . 
respectively.    Country  breakdown  is    not  available,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
shipments  likely  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    In  prewar  years  this  country 
received  approximately  40  percent  of  the  total  palm,  kernels,  exported  from 
Nigeria  and  over  65  percent  of  the  palm 'oil.    In  recent  years  the  percent- 
ages have  .been  ever  larger."  ■  ,  . 


NIGERIA:    Palm  kernel  and  palm  oil  exports,  1947  with,  comparisons 

 (Long  tons)  1  :,:      ,  . 

j  Palm  kernels  Palm  oil 

:  Ave  rage  a/ :  :  :  :Average'  a/ 

:  1935-39    ;  1945    :  1946    :1947  b/:  1935-39 


1945    :  19.46    :1947  b/ 


Canada ...  *■« . .. .  : 

:    4,934V     -    ":'           i  ••' 

6,004:    7,-445:  •  7,770: 

United  States:. : 

^678 

..  :  19,108:  : 

14,537: .  3>0l6:       518:    ;  . 

Danzig. . . ... ,  ,  i : 

1,133 

•              _        *            '         *  •                       •  . 

vft«-  :,'.,•>.  -  :  ,.,;.-:. 

Denmark; 

4,820 

:-  .:    2,329:    .  : 

104,591 

w    2  ^  3  2 1  .*  .    **     i  • 

7,312:. :  r 

Italy 

-.1,588 

„  ■   ♦  *  «.     •           •  ■ 

10,99.6:  .  ••:  .-  •:        -  : 

Netherlands . . . : 

59,362 

:. 11,590:  11,286:    •  : 

1,292:.:  1,972:.  2,135: 

:  i    3,195:  '  ,-   .  ?;    ;"  :• 

202:.        -  :    ...    -  :  . 

7,997  ■ 

,  :    2  495 ;     -     t '•1 '  '"'  : 

United  Kingdom: 

127,683 

: 248^945:263, 625: 

83,441:101,233:  90,152:  ' 

Gold  Coast. . . . : 

•  •                       9  1                  ..  • . 

•  >     » •    >                   •  * 

4l6:        .51:  307: 

South  Africa. 

•              _        •      *    _  '         •  • 

1,368:      ;  49:        -  : 

544 

868:      433:  3: 

Total. . ,c 

/312.396 

:  292 , 58c3 : 277 , 242 : 316 , 376 :  d/ 

126 , 436 : 111+ ,  199 : 100 ,  885 : 125 , 85^ 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Average  of  1935  and  1938  only,  b/  Subject  to  revision.  Country  breakdown  not 
available,    c/  Five  year  average  -  329,724.    d/  Five  year  average  -  137,482. 
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CANADA  REVISES 
FLAXSEED  UFv/ARD 

A  revised  estimate  for  1947  places  Canada's  19^7  flaxseed  production  at 
12,240,800  "bushels,  6  percent  larger  than  the  November  forecast  and  almost 
double  the  1946  outturn.    Farmers'  marketings  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  have 
"been  very  satisfactory  this  season.    By  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  Feb- 
ruary 80  percent  of  the  crop  had  "been  delivered. 

On  February  1.4,  19^8,  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  announced  authorization 
to  make  a  fixed  and  final  profit  participation  payment  of  50  cents  a  "bushel 
to  producers  who  have  or  will  deliver  commercial  flaxseed  during  the  1947-48 
crop  year.    All  grades  of  flaxseed  will  be  increased  50  cents,  bringing  the 
price  for  No.  1  Canada  Western  to  $5.50  P©**  bushel,,  basi3  in  store  Fort  Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur,    The  50-cent  payment  enables  producers  to  share  in  the 
profits  on  export  sales  of  flaxseed.    The.  payment  will  involve  the  distribu- 
tion of  approximately  $6,000,000  to  Canadian  growers  and  applies  only  to  the 
1947-48  crop.    An  announcement  regarding  the  price  to  be  paid  producers  for 
1948  flaxseed  is  expected  soon. 

Exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  have  been  comparatively  small  this 
season,  amounting  to  only  187,000  bushels  (in  terms  of  seed)  during  August- 
December,    Of  this  quantity,  10  percent  came  to  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  percentage  to  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined. 

SWEDEN  ESTIMATES  FAT 
IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

Sweden5  s  fat  import  requirements  for  the  margarine  industry  in  194G  are 
estimated  at  38,000  short  tons,  which  should  produce  approximately  46,000 
tons  of  margarine . 

Contracted  acreage  of  rape  seeded  in  the  fa.ll  of  19'+7  amounts  to  41,000 
acres,  compared  with  24;000  in  the  fall  of  1946.    The  Swedish  Food  Commission 
is  projecting  an  acreage  of  spring-seeded  oil  crops  for  food  production  (ex- 
cluding flaxseed)  of  about  35;000  acres,  compared  with  56,000  in  1947.  This 
would  put  the  total  area  for  harvest  in  1948  at  76,000  acres  or  5,000  acres 
belov  last  year!s.    Assuming  normal  growing  conditions  this  season  (last  year's 
conditions  were  materially  below  normal),  the  76,000  acres  would  yield  about 
44,000  tons  of  oilseeds  corresponding  to  at  least  il?00Q  tons  of  oil  (equiva- 
lent to  about  .13,000  tons  of  margarine). 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  LESS 
VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

United  States  imports  of  the  more  important  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds 
(in  terms  of  oil)  totaled  122  million  pounds  in  January,  18  percent  less 
than  in  January  1947.    The  greater  portion  of  the  decrease  v/as  in  cas  tor -beans 
and  copra;  the  latter,  however,  ve.e  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  coconut  oil.    January  receipts  were  equal  to  approximately  half  of 
the  total  for  1947.    Palm  oil,  babassu  oil  and  kernel  imports  were  also  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Imports  a/  of  specified  oils  and  oilseeds, 

 January  1948  with  comparisons  

:  :  Average  :  :  January  

Commodity         :    Unit      :  1935-39  ■ :    19^6    :    19U7    ;    jgg    :  Bjjg 


•                             *                             *  •                          ♦  • 

Babaasu  kernels,..: 1,000  lbs:        b/  V  39,^63:    22,233:  1,102:  5,293 

Babassu  oil  :    "       "  :c/       3k&i  2,31k:      1,7^7:  0;  220 

Castor -beans  :    "       "  :""  132,924:  226,295:  276,807:  47,115:  37,179 

Castor  oil  :    "       "  :          226:  6.1+50:     6,595:  2,378:  794 

Flaxseed  :    "     bu.:     18,470:  3^39^:        282:  12:  5 

Linseed  oil  :    "     lbs:          713:  9^,405:  117,326:  10,996:  135 

Copra.......  : Short  tons    230,000:39^,696:677,660:  7hj963i  56,167. 

Coconut  oil,..'  :  1,000  ll3s:d/342, 717:  2,353:    23,559:  1,088:  .  11,593 

Oiticica  oil.,....:    "       "  :c/   7,673:  22,593:     8,471:  2,556:  463 

Olive  oil:             :               :"*             :  :             :  ' ■  .  : 

Edible.........:    "        "  :      62,811:  12,660:    11,250;  1,007:  948 

Inedible  :    "       "  :      35, W.:  103:         248:  36:  15 

Palm  oil   :    "       "  :    321,482:  37,850:    63,212:  0:  5,309 

Sesame  seed  :    "       "  :      58,425:  4,891:     9>79:  354:  1,322 

Tea  seed  oil.  :    "       "  :      13,159:  86:     6,377:  0:  10 

Tucum  kernels ..... :    11       "  :e/   9,810;  12,709:    16,087;  0:  331 

Tung  oil  :    "       "  :  _123 ,  19p :  36,207:  121 ,564:  13,723:  11,053 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Imports  for  consumption.    b/  Wot  separately  classified  in  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation,    cj  Average  of  less  than  five  years,    d/  Revised,    e/  1939  only. 

UNITED  STATES  FATS  AND  OILS 

EXPORTS .  SHOW- SLIGHT  GAIN  .  ■  .  . 

Exports  of  the  principal  fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  72  million  pounds  (in  terms  of  oil)  during  January  1948,  an  increase  of 
less  than  1  percent  over  the  January  1947  shipments.    Cottonseed  oil  exports 
exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago  by  11  million  pounds,  representing  the  quantity 
sent  to  France.    Soybeans  and  oil  (in  terms  of  oil)  exports  were  13  million 
pounds  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Coconut  oil  exports  de- 
creased by  l6  million  pounds,  peanut  oil  by.  3  million,  oleomargarine  by  almost 
5  million,  and  lard  by  2  million.       .  . 
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UNITED  STATES :    Exports  of  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
  January  1948  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Unit 


lbs 
if 


Soybeans  :  1 , 000  bu . 

Soybean  oil:  : 

Eef  ined  :  " 

Crude  :  " 

Coconut  oil:  : 

Ecfined  :  " 

Crude  :  " 

Cottonseed  oil:  : 

Refined  :  " 

Crude  :  " 

Linseed  oil  :  " 

Peanuts :  : 

Shelled   :  " 

Not  shelled  :  " 

Cooking' fats  

Lard  

Oleomargarine  

Tallow: 

Edible  

Inedible  


Average 
1935-39 


a/  4,793 

b/(  6,467 

3,789 
10,442 

4,793 
1,515 
1,280 


452 


y  ( 
( 

2,m 

165,636 
180 


y  ( 


(1,651 


1946 

.  1947 

:  19^7 

:  1948 

2,906 

1,683' 

:  331 

!  634 

72  583 
13,228 

:      38  450 

!  69,130 

2  051 
:  3,677 

•  9  ^81 
:  6,627 

935 
47.366 

!  5,691 

52  849 

:  19 
:  18,961 

:  1,700 
•   1  0^5 

5,857 
244 
1,625 

:  10,942 
:  901 
:  7,721 

:  991 
:  0 
:  78 

11,771 

:  605 
1,226 

61, 043: 
7,066: 

11,424: 
430,682: 
50,483: 

211,010: 
■  ,  18,681: 

!  3,582. 

354,184: 
19,954: 

25,392- 
3,861: 
260 : 

25,074: 
5,435: 

19,111 
924 

362 
23,143 
847 

6,472: 

-601  j 
55,051: 

2: 
615. 

64 

•  1,256 

Compiled  from  official  sourcosT  a/  Average  of  loss  than~5  years.  b_7  Not" 
separately  classified  in  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


ANGLO -ARGENTINE  MEAT 
NEGOTIATIONS  CONCLUDED 


After  prolonged  negotiations,  the  United  Kingdom  has  reached  a  settle- 
ment on  meat  supplies  with  Argentina  for  1948  and  the  early  part  of  1949. 
This  agreement  apparently  has  removed  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  British 
meat  supplies  f rom . Argent ina .    The  terms  of  agreement  in  regard  to  exact 
price  to  be  paid  and  the  quantities  to  be  delivered  have  not  been  disclosed. 
The  arrangement,  however,  appears  to  assure  uninterrupted  shipments  for  the' 
next  12  months.    Unofficial  sources  indicate  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  re- 
ceive 400,000  tons  of  meat  and  that  Britain  has  agreed  to  accept  little  or  no 
canned  meats  other  than  20,000  tons  of  canned  corned  beef.    According  to  the 
same  sources,  there  is  nominally  no  change  in  the  unit  prices  to  be  paid  but 
the  price  is  obscured  by  the  payment  of  a  flat  sum  of  £10  million  to  cover  in- 
creased costs  of  production  of  various  commodities,  mainly  meats,  cereals,  and 
oilcakes.  ' 

AUSTRALIAN  DAIRY  OUTPUT  SHOWS 
UPTURN  FOR  1947-48  SEASON 

*  ^°U^  ?l  dairy  products  in  Australia  for  the  first  six  months  ( July -December 1 
ot  the  1947-48  season  showed  a  great  improvement  over  the  same  period  a  year  pre-  ' 

Sirvl^S^pi1^-^^1^*  t0  ?roduce  6ood  Pastures  in  the  three  principal 
cSase^Ln  £S™  SJrJjSf1^  Q?eenSland>  and  New  South  Wales  •     The  greatest  in- 
adverlel?  »?X?*K°5SCJ8  °UJ?UJ  °?^red  in  Queensland,  which  was  the  state  most 
that  o?  thf  llZtiLj  drou^  ^-,^46.    Although  production  there  was  well  above 

^dr^ETS^ra  recced"  $2£  *°  ^  *° 
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An  improvement  also-  was.  recorded  in  New  South  Wales  although  output 
was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  rather  dry  conditions  existing  during  part 
of  the  year.    Production  in  that  state  was  further  affected  by  the  lower 
number  of  dairy  cattle  resulting  from,  the  drought  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  Victoria,:  the  output  of  dairy  products  for  July  to  December  19^7 
did  not  reach  the  high  level  of  I9U6..    Although  dairy  cow  numbers  increased, 
dry  weather  in  one  of.  the  important  dairying  areas  was  reflected  in  lowered 
dairy  products  output  in  that  state. 

Butter  production  in  Australia  the  last  six  months  of  19^7  was  nearly 
19  percent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  in  19^6.    Output  in  the  former 
period  reached  159,622,000  pounds,  the  largest  half-year  output  since  19^3. 
The  increase  in  1.9^7  was  <3ue  for  the  most  part  to  the  rise  in  production  in 
Queensland,  where-  output  rose  approximately  20  million  pounds  over  a  year 
earlier.; 

.  Australia  produced  59, -125, 000  pounds  of  cheese  in  the  July -December 
period  of  19U7,  k  percent  higher  than  the  record  output  a  year  previous. 
Increases  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  offset,  the  decreases  in  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  South 
Australia.  ] 

Output  of  preserved  milk  products  in  the  calendar  year  19^7  amounted  to 
187,636,000  pounds,  and  was.  only  slightly  below  the  record  figure  of 
187,7^6/000  pounds  for  19^6.  •  ' 

Dairy  production  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  l^hQ  are  excellent.  As 
a  result  of  the  good  harvest,  there  are  large  quantities  of  conserved  fodder 
in  all  states,  and  in  the  principal  dairying  districts,  the  feed  supply  will 
be  adequate  for  several  months  ahead.    With  dairy  cattle  in  good  condition, 
and  feed  supplies  favorable,  output  of  dairy  products  in  the  first  half  of  19^8 
may  be  above  that  of  the  same  period  of  any  year  since  19^-3. 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  WOOL  MOVEMENT 
FROM  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Wool  exports  from  the  five  principal  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  to 
the  United  States  for  the  19^7-^-8  season  through  December,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates,  totaled  189  million  pounds  or  a  reduction  Of  38  percent, 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  season.    Exports'  from  the  throe- 
British  Dominions  were  considerably  smaller  while  those  from  South  America  in- 
creased.   The  50  percent  increase  in  South  American  exports  Was,  not  sufficient 
to  raise  total  Southern  Hemisphere  exports  above  those  of  last  season. 

•    !  The  decrease  in  shipments  from  the  British  Dominions  so  far  this  season,' 
as  compared  with  last,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  last  season  large  quanti- 
ties sold  out  of  stock  in  the  19^-5-^6  season  were  not  shipped  until  early  19^6- 
^7,  thus  increasing  the  total  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  the 
season  to  a  record  peacetime  total  of  259  million  pounds.    The  quantity  shipped 
to  all  countries  during  the  same  six  months  from  these  three  countries  was  an 
all-time  record  reaching  over  1  billion  pounds.    Another  reason  for  the  decrease 
in  the  first  half  of .  the  current  season  may  be  that  importers  were  waiting  until 
the  new  United  States  tariff  reductions  on  wool  imports  became  effective.  The 
effective  date  was  February  1,  19J+8. : 
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Exports  for  the  entire  1946 -h'J  season  from  the  five  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  totaled  2.487  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  23  percent  above  1945- 
46  and  42  percent  above  the  prewar  average.    The  largest  quantity  shipped  to 
an  individual  country  was  698  million  pounds  to  the  United  States  or  over  6 
times  the  prewar  average.    The  prewar  average  to  Continental  Europe  was  ex- 
ceeded "by  50  percent. 

Sales  of  current  clip  wool  in  Australia  for  the  first  half  of  the  season, 
through  December,  totaled  410  million  pounds  against  355  million  pounds  a  year 
earlier,  an  increase  of  15  percent.    The  total  value  of  sal^s  increased  even 
more  than  the  volume  and  reached  $198,218,000  or  77  percent  more  than  in  the 
preceding  season. 

Exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  season  (July  -  December  1947)  reached 
394  million  pounds,  a  reduction  of  40  percent  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1946-47 .    The  reasons  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago  have  already  been  indicated.    A  strike  of  tally  clerks  who  refused 
to  handle  wool  for  export  from  November  25  to  December  12  also  delayed  exports. 

For  New  Zealand  disposals  are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  last  season 
when    the  emphasis  was  on  the  finer  wools  from  Australia  and  South  Africa .  So 
far  during  the  current  selling  season,  through  January,  over  twice  as  many 
bales  have  been  sold  as  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    It  is  expected  that 
all  of  the  current  clip  will  be  sold  and  in  addition  about  273,000  bales  from 
Joint  Organization  stocks. 

Approximately  117  million  pounds  sJ  were  exported  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  season  according  to  preliminary  figures,  a  reduction  of  33  percent  be- 
low the  same  period  of  1946-47  when  they  were  of  record  proportions.    With  the 
exception  of  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  France,  exports  have  been 
smaller  so  far.    As  sa3.es  are  reported  as  considerably  larger,  exports  in  the 
last  half  of  the  season  should  chow  a  substantial  increase . 

Offerings  at  auction  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  current  selling 
season  through  January  totaled  121  million  pounds,  'a  reduction  of  18  percent 
compared  with  a  year  earlier  when  offerings  were  about  at  the  prewar  average. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  quantity  was  sold  at  auction. 

Exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  season  totaled  116  million 
pounds  compared  with  an  estimate  of  285  million  pounds  for  the  first  half  of 
1946-4-7.    Shipments  to  the  United  States  were  about  half  those  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.    Six -month  totals  for  other  countries  are  not  available  for 
1946-47  so  that  comparisons  cannot  be  made.    South  Africa  so  far  this  season 
has  shipped  62  million  to  Continental  Europe,  chiefly  to  France  and  Belgium, 
Approximately  3  million  pounds  went  to  Germany. 

Sales  and  exports  of  wool  in  Argentina  have  been  larger  than  a  year  ago 
when  they  were  below  average.    Exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  sea- 
son reached  112  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  40  percent  above  a  year  earlier 
with  shipments  to  the  United  States  aggregating  71  million  pounds  or  about 
twice  the  volume  of  last  season. 

a/  Converted  to    pounds  by  using  same  average  weight  of  bale  as  in  1946-47. 
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WORLD  BREADS- RADTS  (Continued  from  Page  173) 
No  change  has  heen  made  in  Africa's  estimated  crop  of  130  million 
bushels  of  wheat.    This  is  slightly  below  the  19^6  harvest  and  also  smaller 
than  average.    The  decline  was  caused  by  reduced  yields,  since  acreage  was 
reported  to  be  slightly  above  average.    French  North  Africa,  normally  a 
surplus  area,  produced  less  than  the  area's  requirements  and  must  import  to 
cover  needs  until  the  next  harvest,  beginning  about  May. 

The  wheat  crop  recently  harvested  in  Australia  is  estimated  at  228  mil- 
lion bushels,  a  reord  crop  though  somewhat  smaller  than  earlier  forecasts, 
which  predicted  a  crop  of  250  million  bushels.    Unfavorable  harvesting 
weather  not  only  reduced  the  size  of  the    harvested  crop,  but  also  affected 
the  quality.    Deterioration  in  quality  was  especially  marked  in  New  South 
Wales.    As  a  result  of  the  large  crop,  about  IU5  million  bushels  are  expected 
to  be  available  for  export  as  wheat  and  flour,  compared  with  51  million 
bushels  exported  during  19^7. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Robert  L„  Gaetineau, 
Judith  E.  Downey,  John  A.  Haggerty  and  Lois  E.  Bacon. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
(Continued  from  Page  I87) 

In  Uruguay  receipts  at  Montevideo  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
season  (October-December)  totaled  71  million  pounds  and  were  k2  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  when  the  market  was  relatively  slow  but  about  on  the 
level  of  19UU-U5. 

Exports  for  the  1947-48  season,  through  December,  totaled  50  million 
pounds  or  three  times  those  in  the  same  period  of  1946-47.    The  increase  was 
chiefly  to  the  United  States  with  shipments  to  Continental  Europe  totalling 
only  14  million  pounds  against  15  million  in  the  same  period  of  1946-47. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Favorable  winter  crop  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  be  re- 
ported up  to  February  20th,  although  colder  weather  set  in  over  most  of  the 
area.    An  abnormally  mild  winter  vas  previously  reported  through  early  Febru- 
ary.   The  small  snow  cover,  which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  February  in  the 
southern  regions,  is  considered  a  favorable  factor  for  the  protection  of  crops. 

Soviet  grain  export  commitments  up  to  March  4,  1948,  totalled  nearly 
3,300,000  long  tons,  of  which  approximately  1,800,000  tons  were  breadgrains 
(wheat  and  rye)  and  the  rest  coarse  grains.    A  sizeable  quantity  of  this 
grain  may  be  delivered  after  July  1,  19kQ. 

Export  commitments  to  Soviet  controlled  Poland,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria, 
where  Soviet  troops  had  live  on  indigenous  food  supplies,  amount  to  nearly 
700,000  long  tons,  with  the  rest  going  to  Great  Britain,  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium,  Finland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Egypt.     For  comparison  with 
prewar  exports  sec  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets*  of  January  19 »  l^kg,  page  33. 
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SOVIET  UTCEON:  .  Grain  Expor  t  Ca.ranil,Jv3ie:..ts  'a*/  up  to -March  4,  19^8 


,  _ Country,  of  ..... 

/destination         '  : 

Broad  grains  b'/' 

.  C parse., ,  grains r./  : 

'All  grains 

X  ,;.00O"  ;X6ng^torJ." 

1,000  long  tons : 

.1,000,  long  tons 

: 

of  "2, 24b  ,  pounds 

:  of  2 ,2^0  pounds: 

of  2  240  pounds 

- 

•    .  : 

:  '  r     738  X  "•  '  : 

738 

Czecho Slovakia.  ....... ;. 

.:    .  .394     .  .: 

X97  ... 

59X 

:  256    '.. "  j 

•  ."  ,  '.  3$..".. 

^92  d/ 

"Rp^Trrn  v\rf\  • 

J_>^/  A  ^  J_  wU.l  j    #   c    «   •   s  •  •   •  m.  •  ,• 

"  .,, '  '  3x6    ."'  : 

:. '   .      84.  ;'r 

:  ;    394  ©/ 

Finland. .  :" 

.;'  '.; .  1$% " 

Qk  i 

,'290  f/ 

'2x3 .. 

:1  ■   .::  19.\  .  .  r 

•  232 

Norway ..... . . , .  .. . , . .  „. : 

.167  ' 

:'  .         20         .  V.. 

V  '.11  .  ..  X87 

J^lAIilc3-*l-J-Ct.«  ,  «  -  #    •    *    •    O    •    •    «  ;•    •    •    •  « 

89  "  g/. 

!             20 """     ..  \ 

'.       '.  IO9."  ' 

'  59  ■      "  : 

:           39  : 

■  •   :  98 . " '  -  • 

Bulgaria. ....... 

  7P   .... 

:.   ,,'Z0  ...... :.  1 

 98  

Sweden...  ...... » „ .  e, 

64  : 

■  •  64 

■..  Total  :  .    r .. 

'    1,797  '  v 

:       1,260  -       .  : 

■  r3,293  "h7 

_  v  -  .   r  

b/.  Wheat,  and  rye..  ■  ;•.  , :  w  ■.■■}.        ',y  ...  ,  .  • .  ••  .•    =  ..  •  ;'  ;. 

c/  Oats,  barley ,  corn.'.  *  ■   ■■    .  '.    .  •      .      '.  v'xvv 

d/  Includes  197,000  long  tons  undesignated  as  to  kind  of  grain. 

0/  Delivery  March-December,  X948      -  :  "v'-.l 

f/  Includes  39,000  long  tons  undesignated  as  to  kind  of  grain. 

g/  Includes  30,000  long  tons  of  spring  wheat  seed. 

h/  Includes  .23,6,000  long.,  tons  undesignated,  as  to  kind  of  grain. 
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buyer's  •     Bradford'  was:  the  ;  chief  operator  with  the'  U.  S.  S'.E.  active  on  good 
•wools'.     France  and  Belgium- gave  fair  support  with  the  'countries  of  Central 
Eur  ore  inactive.  • 


Sales  in  Melbourne .  Australia  in  the  first  week  of  T'arch  showed  no 
appreciable  change  for  best .  merino.s  .and  .  comebacks  >  but  crossbreds  were  from 
5  to  10  percent  lower.    Prices  at  Sydney  were  irregular  for  most  grades  of 
merinos  and  crossbreds  were  from  5  t.,0  '7-l/2  percent  below  the  closing  rate 
of  the  previous  series- 

•  The  Gold  Coast  Cocoa,  Marketing  Board  reports  that  Its  purchases  of  Gold 
.Coast  Cocoa  beans  from  October  3  .  X91+7»  to  February  19 »  3$JW»  total  199/957 

long  'tons  (447-9  million  pounds)..    These  purchases  are  significant  in  that 
.they  indicate  a-i^J-Ws  main  crop  substantially  larger  than  last  veer's  main 

crop  of  Ij6»3l2  long  tons  (396-I  million  pounds)'. 
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A  Soviet-Egyptian  Darter  agreement  concluded  on  March  3  provides  for 
the  exchange  of  38. 000  tons  (equivalent  to  about  175»000  "bales  of  "500 
pounds  gross)  of  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton»  Kernak  and  Giza  7  varieties 
from  government-owned  stocks »  for  2l5»000  metric  tons  (238.000  short  tons) 
of  Soviet  wheat  and  19»000  metric  tons  (21i000)  of  corn  to  be  delivered 
in  four  equal  installments  during  March-June  19'+8.     All  transportation  ex- 
penses are  to  be  paid  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  grain  is  expected  to  cover  Egypt's  minimum  import  requirements 
during  the  remainder  of  19^-8*    A  statement «  regarding  the  agreement  1  that 
appeared  in  the  Soviet  press  on  March  7  mentioned  lumber  products »  ammonium 
sulphate*  and  other  goods  as  well  as  grain  to  be  exchanged  for  Egyptian 
cotton.     The  protocol  signed  simultaneously  with  the  agreement  -provides  for 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries 
with  exceptions  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  adjacent  countries  and 
for  Egypt  in  regard  to  Arab  countries-     It  also  provides  for  further  negoti- 
ations for  barter  of  additional  quantities  of  cotton  for  Russian  products 
believed  to  be  mainly  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  lumber. 


